CHAPTER    X
THE DIAMOND JUBILEE
1897
IN the debate on the Address in the House of Lords at the opening
of the 1897 Parliament (Jan. 19), Salisbury astonished his hearers
by observing that in opposing Russia and supporting Turkey, Great
Britain and both British parties had ever since the Crimean wax-
been " staking their money on the wrong horse/* The words must
have been music to Mr. Gladstone in his retirement at Hawarden,
for ever since the year 1875 he had been saying just this thing. But
Salisbury had never been an enthusiast for the pro-Turkish policy
of his party, and for the last twelve years he had been in cautious
retreat from it. In 1885 he had refused to join the other Powers in
maintaining the division of the two Bulgarias, which only seven
years previously had been Lord Beaconsfield's principal achievement
at the Congress of Berlin ; and by this time the Germans had per-
suaded themselves that he was preparing a scheme for the partition
of Turkey.1 As usual the Kaiser and his Ministers suspected a British
trap, for they considered it impossible that a leading statesman should
seriously concern himself with the fate of the Armenians when so
much else was at stake. Of Salisbury's sincerity there is no doubt.
He was genuinely disturbed and exasperated by the continuance
of Armenian massacres, and the impotence or disinclination of the
Powers to bring pressure on the Sultan; but since, as he said in
one of liis speeches, " the British fleet could not cross the Taurus
mountains," he could do nothing but repeat that, if the Turkish
Empire remained unreformed, its doom in the long run was certain.
1 G. P., Vol. X, Nos. 2373 and 2377.
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